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ABSTTRACT \ ^ \ ^ > ; ' 

Thfe second kit of the Religion in Elemenjtary Social 
Studies (RESS) project is to be used ondy after examining ' and 
understanding the first kit described in SO 0^08* 696,v The second kit' 
is concerned with the organization of instruction conceriiing religion 
and teacher performance. Insights^rom learning theorists are offered 
which can contribute to e*f festive > instruction in using 'tne materials,- 
The kit includes the general obje^rtives of the RESa matei>ials, the 
scope and sequence of ' cfon-teivt , a sample organization of a complete 
unit, and a sample les^son sho*wing what religion might look like in 
classTOoms for young' chil^dren . The general objectives of the. kit help 
teachers to (1) ide^ntify persdnal conce.ptions jpf effective and' . 
iiieffective teacher behavior; , (2) identify varieties of te&ching 
methods'and media available fot teaching relig.ion; (3) describe the 
structure and content of.. the RESS materials; and reflect on the 
a ssumpt icon's toad in instructional decisions, including the decision 
to ^e or not to Aise the^^ RESS materialV, and how these materials ar 
used with students. Each portioji of the kit containis sets, of 
questions for teacher self-evaluation. The second part of the 
document is an evaluatioii -'report of the matetials, (AuthOr/JR) c: 



' v^Documents^cquired by ERIC include many infonnal unpubUshed materials not avaOable from other sourcet. ERIC makes every 
effort to obtain the best copy available. Nevertheless, items of marginal reproducibility are oiften . encountered and" this affects the 
Quality of the micro Hche and hardcopy reproductions ERIC makes availablejvia the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). 
,^^^^5 not responsible for the quality of the oHglnal document. Reprodud^ns luppbedby EDRS are the best that can be made from 
tK^inal. ^ ' ' I • ^. 
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A Foreword ' 



"Oi)e's education Is not complete without a e^udy of^ ^ 
comparative r.ellgion and its relationship to the 
idv&ntement iSf^ civilization. ^ It certainly may be 
said that the Bibl-e is worthy' of study for its literacy' 
and historic qualities, ^thing we have said here 
indicatses .that such stu^^f the Bible or of religion, 
when presented objectively as part of a secular program, 
ofi education, may not be effected consistent with the 
Firsf Amerldment'% But -the exercises here do not fall into 
those ca'tejgories.. They are religious exercis^es reguired 
^'by the St4tes irr violation of the ^oinnand of the First a • ' 
Amendment th'^t the tovernment maintain strict neutrality, 
neithe?' aiding nor opposing religiqn." ' ,\ 

\ ' : ■ . . . V : 

- Justice Clark, 1963 Schempp Decision 



The teacher is an immediately personal symbol of tlie 
ed^ucational process, a figure with whom' students can 1. 
icientify and compare themsell^es. Who is' riot able to C 
recall the impact -of some particular teaclier, ~ an 
enthusiast, a devotee of a point of view, a diecipHnarlan 
vwhose ,amor c^e for love of a subject; a playful but ' 
serious "imind? /There are many images, and'^they are precious. 



- Jerome S, Bruner, The Proqess of Education 
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INTRODUCT 



R^SS teacher Self-Inatructlonal KIT 1 involved a careful ^consideration of 
1) Suprem^Court decisions and the legal limitations upon religion in public 
education, 2) definitions of "r^tigion" and "objectivity" in relation to , - 
teacjiing about religion, md 3) the reasons for teaching a\out religion in 
elementary school social #:udies programs?*. KIT II assumes that 1) readers 
have studied KIT I and that we have reached some agreement on what religion is 
and 2) on what might. be studied by students in elementary schools, and 3). why - 
religion oughts to be ^ studied. ^ 

KIT II is a how book. It is concerned with the organization of instruction 
conc^rnine religion and teacher performance. Insights are offered from learn- 
ing theorists which helped to guide the desjLgn of the RESS materials anfl which, 
should contribute to effective instruction using those materials. The KIT - ' 
includes the general objectives- of the RESatmaterialV. the scope and seance 
o.f content, a sample organization\Df a complete unit, and a sample lesson show-., 
ing what religion "Tooks lilce" for classrooms with young\tudents. Each portion 
of' the KIT contains sets of questions for teachers' self-evaluation. . " ' 



;i, 



. / GENERAL OBJECTIVES FQ^t KIT II 

After studying this KIT, each participant will be aWe to 

Identify personal conceptions of effective and ineffective teacher 
*^behavipr and to relate those conceptions to teaching about religion 
in social studdLes classrooms. • 



^ 2. Identify varieties of teaching methods and Wdi^ •'available for 

n:eaching dbout religion in social studies, and to state how the 
* - sel^^ction of methods and of 'media is governed by the objectives 
for a lesson. 

. V ' ^ 

3 ;^rst^e several factors in recent learning theories which give direct 
i'^sight into how instruction should be structured to facilitate 

ciiassrpom learning, and to see the^. consistency between these insights^ 
and the organization of f^structional encpunters in the UESS materials. 

4. Describe how the structure and consent of the RESS materials provided ' 
not only conform to Supreme Court decision^, but also, conform ^to some 
recent developments in learning theoiy. ^ r 

*. ■ " ' ' « . ' 

5. Expliain why any instructional decision reflects ^sumptions (im- ^ 
plicitly or explicit'ly) which the teacher holds about a) the 

way ,chls24jefi le^n; b) what knowledge is worth knowing;' c) the inquiry 
skills most neciessary; d) the way society iis, will be , and ought to be. 

^ * * ' ^ ♦ 

Reflect upon the assumptions made in the participant's own in- 
structibaal d^isions, includ^g the decision to use (or not to use) : 
X the RES.S materials, and including decisions abput how' those materials 
are used with children. ' 
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A- TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS FOR SOCIAL ^ EDUCATION ^ 

The teacher is an immediately personal symbol of the 
^educational process, a figure with whom students can - „ ' 

identify and compare themselves, is' not able to 

recall the impact^of^ some particular teacher—an enthusi- n 
ast, a devotee of a poinT af view, a disciplinarian whose * 
.ardor c^me from love of a^§ubject, a. playful but serious 
^ 'mind? There are many images, ^nd they are precious,* 

Jerome Bruner, famous for his Writings on learning theory, 'reminds us 
°L^^ images of teachers and our owji conceptions ef desirable teacher 
characteristics. There are many images of the .teacher ^nd his craffev. Some 
persons s^e the" ^r^at teacher as an interesting, lecturer ; bthers seeder as 
person who raises probing questions.. Still others imagine a person with 

all the -right answers," while others stress the person who guides op^n 
student inquiry and never cuer an answfer. There are many imaged and, while 
they may be precious, 'it is necessary to begin to digcriminate^o that Ae 
<:haracteristics most conducive to the social education of studeiits may be 
Identified and f ostered in the classroom. . - ' 

1. /Studying 'the characteristics pf effective and ineffective teaching, 
David G. Ryans developed a "critical incidents" survey form to collect 
information. ' The^form consisted of sijc sets of questions. Informants were 
-asked to a) describe teacher behavior actually observed in a specific sit- 
uation, b) provide an accurate description of specific acts,, c) b* an 
objective, unbiased rejjorter, and d) relate a behavior believed by the 
reporter t5>be either ^ glearly efiEective or clearly ineffective. 

The six questions used-4yy Ryans are r^rinted below. Read them and 
explore your own experiences concerning effective and ineffective teaching 
characteristics,** . ^ . 



/ 



/ 



*Jerome S.- Bruner, The Process^ f Education -(Cambridge; Harvard Unive'rsitv 
Press, 1960), fp. 90-91. • ~~ ' ,( 

**Dayld G, Ryans, Characteristics of Teachers (Washington, D,G, : Ametfcan 
Council on fiducfation/ 1960) ^ pp, 80-81, 
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2. The participants in Ryan' study' set forth\he' following effective and 
ineffective teacher behaviors. As you look over the two lisXs, think about 
your aitswers/to the six questions above. Do you concur? Or would you take 
exception? | ^ . 

EFFECTIVE BEHAVIORS INEFFECTIVE Bjag^VtORS 



3. While Ryana explored gener.al, teacher Ncharacterlstlcs, the following 
questionnaire Wa« prepared hy^ Byron G* Masslalas and associates to tause 
reflection upon instructional styles. This questionnaire assumes certain 
.deslr'able and' undesirable characteristics. Go through the questionnaire 
and make your own resippnse's-to each item. Then reread the .questionnaire 
to dig out the implicit conception of^deslrable arid undesirable teacher » 
behaviors. , Do these conform to the findings of Ryans* study? 



' -4- 



► Am I An Inquiry TeichM:?* 



Refgularly Frequently - Sometimes ^.Seldom 



\ 



J ■ €^ 



*Adapted from Byron,, G. Massialas, Mary Sugrue, and Jo A. Sweeney, ''Inquiry- Teaching 
Technique," Today Education > NEA Journal , May, 1969. * , 
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\ Regularly Frequently "SometiinQs Seldom 



• Self-Evaluation ' 

1. Given the Ryans study and the Massialas ques^tionneiire, do the 

, conceptions of effective and ineffe^ve teacher chaVacteristics * 
seem appropriate? , *^ ^ ' 

2. Kow would you place yourself in relationship to the characteristics 
stressed in the R^ans study and the Massialas (^uestioniifilre? 

3. X)o you think that you need to change the way j^ou perf.arm in class? 
, "if so, how? ^ ' , , ' 

4. Mos^ important, how are t^iese studies relevant to \j7hat » a ^acher ' * 
should do in .teaching-^ about relig&n in elementary school social 

. , studies? 




B. TEACHING ^ MEjHQDS CONTINUUM' 

Social studies teachers" surveyloig the o]?jectives for an- Instructional' \ 
sequence are faced Vwith the problem ^bf selecting the „most appropriate teach- 
ing -methods, ' The problem is furtheyr compU|cated because instruction ^ • 
most often- seeks the achievement of multiple objectives • \ Pm: example, ^in ' 
a unit ahoftt the family, ^the teacher wants ^students to grasp ilrtain facts, ' 
but also wants them to master and use ri§w concepts in concert, with' several ^' 
trajis^erred from ptevipus instructional encounters, Furtljertoo're, the teacher 
wants stud*etits jto^ demodstrate cont'inue<i progress on longer rati^ge course ob-r 
jec>tives involving creativity gnd social participation skills, In*a unit 
about"* new lifestyles the teacher may want students to be able to rfecall 
arguments employed by proportetxts and detractors, but also to hon^^naXytical 
skills and-^ "tjo. clarify their personal values concerning freedom in' Ame^tica, 

■ff " While therevare many "styles -of teaching — each teacher developing , his , 
own style — i^t is helpful to classify the&e styles into seven general types 
of teaching methods (defined by the teacher's role, and "degree of ^participation) 
The options ^pen to «a t each et •selecting' a method appropriate to a set of 
Objectives aj'e .actually more limited th^ri Is usually imagined. ' 
^ ' ^- ' ■ ^ . ' 

JThe fbllowing continuum .lays .out^he alternative,^ te^aching/metfhods / 
^available to inistruc^^fs^^ beginning with total teacher domination and 
moving to no^ ,t^kcl\0T cues ; that is, from exposition where >,the ' teacher, alone ^ 



performs and the- students attend, to real world participation where the 
^ perform and ^the^tea^h^ may attend or pat^cipate as, colleague. 



y The alternative tedching^methods along this continuum are defined below 



fiXPQ&ITION 
Ig^her " 
Text 

film . . 



RECITATI^ 
Recall 
Questions 



GUIDED DISCUSSION, GUIITED \ 

Leading , / 6ISGUSSION, ; * 

Questions Open-ended ,* 

. Questions / 



r 



f-PLAYING, DISC0VER^^, R5AL WORLD PARTICIPATION 
. SIMULATION . ' ■ J " > 

EXPOSITION : . Eatposition is defined as "a setting forth of facts,, ideas, etc' 
by a tteacher,, guest speaker, textbook, film, or other media. This method id 
usually associated with traditional "knowledge-olriented" learning with 
the goal of memorization tod recall of information., moreover it is still 
,^appropriate in many ^la&srodm instructional sequences. For example, givftig 
directions or setting forth a procedure which tije students will apply are . 
appropriate as are ^lessions whereby the student is expected to apply the 
knowledge taught, (i.e., a conceptual' mo*el to explain a new situation, a- * 
set of concepts to classify data, a set of criteria to pef^orm an evaluation, 
etc.) . The complaitit over expository methods concerns the excluslv€^3^«^ifiii? of ^ 
exposition and. recitation, not:t^^^ usefulness in specific instructionai ' 
encounters. . , , - ^ ■ 

RECITATION ; In traditional ''knowledger'oriente^" learning r^ the 
companion of exppsition. After . hearing a lecture, seeing a film, or st;u4ying 
a text, the students^ received questions requesting the recall of information in 
those^ presentations. ' "Vhat are the three branches of our national government?" 
"What was Brutus' motive when he stabbed Caesar, according/to our book?" 
"Who is buried in Grant^s tomb?'! "According to the film, Jrow did we get 
involved in Vietnam?" Responding to such questions is an exercise in memory, 
>conjuring up wliat the teacher thought important from yesterday's lecture or 
last night's chapter. Of course, the complaint is (once ^|gain) with the 
exclusive or dominiant ^use of exposition-recitation methods. . Quite obviously, 
recall and comprehension questions are appropriate queries when beginning 
the analysis of any phenomena under study. But 'these are entry pointa for 
.instructional sequences, not final learning outcomes.. 

GUIDED DISCUSSION , LEADING QUESTIONS : Guided discussion Involves teacher 
questions which gp beyond recall and comprehension to more demanding in- 
tellectual operations. Students may be asked to analyze data, draw in- 
ferences, apply a conceptual model to build an explanation, and , given criteria^ 
evaluate a behavior. ^ The point of such leading questions is that 

the teacher so arranges the data, which th'e students are using in their " 
inquiry,* tha the teacher has specific answers in mind as outcomes for that 
inquiry. The teacher is, posing questions which not only guide^^student - 

inquiry, but teaqh crucial inquiry skills, by which students may eventually 
b^ome autonomous Inquirers. • 
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GUIDED DISCUSSION . OPEN-ENDED WeSTJONS Prided diacussion with probing 
ORen-ended qu^stiona are used instruction^" sequences. Involving matters 
of value and personal ' conmitmW,^ matters of meanin^^nd' interpretation * aijd 
matters wherein alternative, explanattGns ."and approaches are pod^ible/ The 
teacher does not have the correct -j^ncept ^Inferen^e , or genteiralization in 
mind,, but wants to elicit student; condl^sfons .and probe , the' backing for- tlieee 
conclurlons., bolh f^ctfbal and v^luative, in order to' promofe student -awareness 
uhderstanding, and inquiry ability. This method. is especially appropridtfe^ ' 
for instruction lealin^ with secial Issues, values and athical "matters , ^and. ' 
humanistic inquities- involving motives,, fejilingsj and ^existential 'meariiilgs. / 

role-playing; SIMULATION : In both role-B.Uying^nd- simulation, the teacher" 
is respooeible for arrang^ing the situation ^nd for leading- an analysis- of the 
results J,ut plays a very limited role—that Observer'— during ■ the 'course - 
of thfe iijs.tructional activity. Jlole-playiiig -involving personal arid ethital ^ 
conflict is a. superb method for confrotitlng value clarification and teaching 
for eipp&thy oblectives— which, involve .fge^ings,. motives., and a^ateness of 
others. and of self. Siinulation activitiks involve peVsona^ or group decision- 
making based upon some conceptual model "of the real wtorld behavior beittg 
Simula-ted., One of t^ie imperfaht outcomes of simulation is the learnin'g pf 
the ^underlying model and the relationships (concepts, principles-, an/ , 
generalizations). - ~ n . 

DISCOVERY ; In a discovery exercise the teacher presents the Vpftlkf stimulus 
U.e., an ^rtifact, a problem in data^ a perplexing visual dis4)lay) and 
.withdraws from the discussion. Thl|,Bennits -students to pp^' quegtlons', 
..suggest hypotheses, challenge t»em.f,^nd arrive at conclusions. :'The disccVVery 
exercise is 4 Superb means ^or tea.chers to 'assess stud^rft entry abilities" 
and knowledge when beginning'a new instructional. seq'uencTe ," andluls an 
excellent opportunity to assess student' cpmpetericies-J^ ,±nquiry*fid'sWial . 
participation skills at critidal junctures in an instructional sequenfc^T ' ^ 
Mbwever, t^e discovery exercise is not an efficieht. method' fcsr the ini'eial 
jteaching of systematic.inquiry processes, or -specif ic- inquiry Vj^eratio^xs. ' 

REM. WORLD PARTICIPATION ; 'The ultimate -test of social education is the 
'willingness and ability fco'have new experiences in -the community ^o" make " , 
meaning of the new experience?, and to pajr^ielpate in the life oKthat 
cominunlty. Thus, in the" social edticatijmfSF a child ;many real world exj^erienc 
should be included. Visits - to museums , tajiks with community leaders, attending 
celebrations and services, and .experiences with social institutioris are . im,/ 
portant. But in addition, students need to make their owri decisions about 
what should be done abgut community problems and to. make sense of perplexing" 
community issues. They might. Well begin with their own classroom. cpmmunJ^ty 
and reach outward, participating in the broader community outside the classC-- 
room window. 1 • j • ' 



^1 



\ Self-Evaluation 

1. Given the methods .cpntltiuig^ think of tw^ examples of each'' 
method listed. .v- 5 ^ * 



/ .J ' J 
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^. ""Recall the most succ^ssfu^tiethods which you hay^ used In the 
P«4Lk^ Where do they>^all ^on the continuum? ' 

%. i If we want students to learn Inquiry skills, which method(s) are 
most appropriate?' Why? 
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If, we ^want 'stucfents to re'flect upo¥\/thfeir values ajid eelings , 
which method (s) .^re nfost appropriate? l^y? ^ ^ 

If you had to place the jpa^oi portion .of your teaching oh the 
,Gontiixiium; where wou;.d you fall? Heavy toward^ real world? 
Jgeavy toward exposition^, (ian you account for this p^osition on 
fhe. continuum, given what, yoii\ think education is all ,)fJ)out? 



G, MEDIA SELECTION - ^ ' . / 

■ - . * ■ ^' • f 

-Just as there arfe a limited'^number of methods available to instructors, 
so thei;e are also limited-types of media. Most social studies Instruction' 
has ^relied heavily upon verbal-symbolij: presentations to students (i,e,, 
talk6. textbooks, readings, lectures, expository* filbs). However, in the 
new^ social studies there is an attempt to diversify the media. 



\ .The use of a' variety of media first permits the. Students to inquire with, 
and^leam from, .materials from the real >world outside the classroom. It, 
approximates the media 'they must learn from as adults. Second, the variation 
of media is a key element, in motivation, both- initial and pefsiytent, for 
it mak^s learning more vivid especially in courses hormally dominated 'by - 
verbal-sjnnbollc media. . Students 'who have difficulty with verbal-symholic 
-media (i.e. , conceptual and reading difficulty) can learn id.th iconic' and 
. enactive media without tihe frustrations associated with their disabllitie*s. 
Also, while psychologists postulate" that students develop in their ability 
to manip\ilate media from enactive to verbaT>symbblic , h\jman beings also 
geek .competence and find satisfaction in makirfg-meaning and in handling a 
variety xif media presenting "reality. 'V Finally, the variation of media 
in an instructional sequence permits teaphers to work for a greater variety 
of instructional objectives in ways both appropriate' to the objectives, and 
also motivating tb the Students. Th^ table lays out the three modes of 
representing re^ty (enActive; iconic, and verbal-symbolic) 'and some 

*From. Jerome S. Brimer, ';The Perfectibility of Intellect," in Knowing 
Among Men : A Study- in. Behavior (New'^York; Simon and Schuster,. 1966), 
For additional discussion of the three media types, see pages 12, 46-47. 
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specific media especially appropriate for each category. 

The sample lessons in^ the next section show hov teachers and students ' 
might. leaihi about religion nithin the objectives and approaches of the new 
social studies • These ^lessons and the accompanying film show how teachers 
may vary their methods and employ diverse media in %ll"three levels of 
representir% reality,^ allowing students to inquire and to reflect on 
religious phenomena • .V 




Teacher Self-Evaluation 

1, State an instructional objective which requires enactiye media.* 
State one which requires iconic media.^ One which rec[uires verbal- 
symbolic'. 



2., Given the thr.ee objectives stated ^bove, cite concrete examples* of 

some media , for each objective (i.e., Objective //1,\ dance, TOlepl,aying) 

3. Traditional social studies teaching in high schools relied heavily 
on verbal-symbolic media; why have • elementary school teachers always 
known to mix .their media -in uiilts? Wh,y Is^ it important to use all 
''three types of "representations of reality?" To mix the media 
' ' frequently? • . ' - , * 



Dv WHERE WE'RE toiNG : SOME MAJOR OBJECTIVES FOR RELIGION STUDY 



Teacher behaviors , ^methods , and media are all focused to facilitate/ 

.student learning. Speci flcallv , the learning situation is' directed toward 

certain objectives which have been Rpecilied in adVance-by the te/ther or • 

by the students and teacher, or by the teachers, students, and curriculum 
developers. " 

of- ■ ' ' . ■ 

- • - . , r' ^ 

i; The Religion in Elementary Social Studies Project provides objectives 
for each unit and eac|i lesson, .based -upon theVeneral goals set forth for 
religion study in public schools. /Certainly tAchers and students will modif 
and adapt ob j e ctives— j us t as, they modify the lessons— to their situation and 
concerns. However, the general r.oals for rjeligW study are clear and ought 
to be__kept fimlv in mind as one sets forth on a teaching venture dealing 
with religion. - ' 



—What woulj) you sav those general goals for religion, study \n elementarv^ 
^ school social studies should be? - A '' '~ 



y 



^"pai does yoliir conception of tht)se general goals , reveal to you ' ^bout ; 
^Q"^^ assumptions abo^t. rfeliglon(s) ? 



..(2) Your assumptions about learn/ng in elementary schools? 



For further reflection upon the goal^ of relig.Jon study, 'listen 
to the first part of Cassette #2, Side A, Vhich accompanies this 
KIT. Robert A. Spiyey, Project Directrtr and Prafessor, Depart- 
ment of Religion, Florida State University , 'is discussing these 
goals with Rod Allen^ Sue Austin, and Betty Phifer 



2. With your thoughts ^out the naJn goals/of teachiri?^ about reMgiori in 
elementary schools, it is useful to read brief .comments^bv two scholars of 
religion studies. How does your conception of the goals for. religion study 
compare with the following *views. " , ' 



* ■ 

, . Michael Novak'^ 



{ 



*Michael Novak, Ascent of the Motirvtain, Flight of thie Dove (N^York 
Harrper_& Row, Publishers, 1972), pp.- 113-114. 



\ 



' < : f Robert ' A, Splvey* 

A religion--study 'curtlLfc^^^ that is faithful to ^tudents woujd 
begin young, at the verfipai^y kges where students can develop a 
self-concept and empathy for others. They will then bye^gln to feel 
confident and nurtured in their own religious'^, economilp^ political, 
and social positions so that they can in turn be critical of them.' 
We need to begin young so that each child can deyelop sensitivity 
to the^ self land a sensibility about others. . Unless the learning 
process is begun at the earliei;' st-ages, always recognizing the 

'need for a careful developmental sequence, theti the later attemjpt 
to introduce criticism fails because at this stage people are too ' 

-^tightened and cut off to move beyond simple facts and to engage 
in debate about con ftoversial iskties. ^ 

What I am advocating is an approach for students that is neither 
too hot nor too cold ^ neither indoctrination nor cold sterile analysis. 
It is, an appro^rch which is both historical-critical ^and consciousness- 
raising. Only as the consciousness is raised and one is nurtured in 
•one's own position does one then possess the stability and the con- 
fidence to move to historical-critical analysis. 



*Quoted from an" unpublished 'a^ress delivered at The Public Education-Religi 
Studies Center, Wright S£ate University, Dayton, Ohio, June 18, 1973. 
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~ . 31? At lasty^ere are our general goals, written for the Religion in 

Elementary Social Studies Curriculum Project, Read them over and pose ^ 
the following questions, ' ' * 

a. Are the objectives clear? Do you want to argue with them? 

b. What would you add or delete? Why? . - • ^ 

c: Are these go^ls consistent with what has been said about religion 
^ > for elementary school students?- " 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of the RESS .Project In its six levels is to develop the following 
main ideas, main concepts, sens iflvities, and reflective inquiry skills: 

Main Ideas . 

— — — ^ ^ • . . , ■ ij . 

1, The religious dimension has to d« with worldview, and^liffestyle. 

2. Worldview is a senae of reality 'from which a persoi]^and^/or a cbiraniinity 
mak^s sense 'Of life; thfs sense ol reality is a belier about what is^, and^ 
a commitment, as to what ought to be. / ' . - 

* 3, Lifestyle is-the w&y in which a person or a community moves, acts,, and lives 
lif-estyle reflects wjprldview. ' . 

4. The religiaus dimension is manifested in both religious and .nonreligious 
traditions. , . ^ > ^ 

5. Religfious traditions develop out of the interaction of the adherents with 
* the sacred in time and space. . / ■ ■ « 

6. A religious tra^dition is a pattern of thinking, '"feeling, valuing, and acting 
, preserved by/ a community an^ manifested in symbols, events, persons, docu- 

' ments, artifacts, rites, customs, beMefs, and ideas. . ^ 

7. Religious communication is symbolic; it points beypnd itself . 

6r TWe religious dimension is universally maitifest in human societies. 

, ■ ' ■ ' - " ' ^ ■ . ■. 

9. The religious dimension is both' a opersonal and a community experience. 

10. The religious dimension and culture are mutually interdependent. 



11. ' Religious experiences and expressions change over time 

r 

12. The stui 



12. The study of the religious dimension and of religious traditions is an 
integral part of the study of humankind. 



r 
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Main Concepts ^ * 

The following concepts are drawn from the ^Main Ideas i 



Rellgl6us Concepts . 

Sacred Time 
Sacred Space 
Sacred Mteratute 
Sacked Objects 
Sacred Symbols 



Myth 

Ritual ^ 
Ceremony 
Celebration 
ReligHpus headers 



Religious li-adltions 
Religious Community 
Religious Institutions 
Religioas Adherents 
Worldview and Lifestyle 
Story and Way f. 



Socj.al P r o c e B B " Cop c fep t s — 

Diversity * 

Interaction 

Change 

Acculturation 
Sensltivj^ties * 

Developing self-poncepT^ 



r 



1. feeling free to make appropriate references to and statements* 

about her o\m feelings, values, worldview lifestyle, and ^ 
^ religious and/or secular -ti?ad it ions 

- 2^^ living openly by tHe commitments which his worldview and lifestyle 
entail ' ' ' 

Developing empathy for others \ _ ^' 

'3. appreciating the diversity of worldviews arid lifestyles in 

human societiea^ i ' ^x'^^ 

4. supporting a person in his beliefs and behavior which are unique^ 
to his secular or religious tradition / 

5/ copsiderictg the values of particular traditions which' ate involved 
in; djBCisions people^iake 



Skills 



Introducing Encounters ^ 

1. -relating one's^nowledge and personal experience to the learning 
situation ^ • 



\ ERIC 



2 . part icipa ting— In-a real experience through,? 

Sense experience 
Imulation * . 

field trips "7 v% 

» ■ ■> J ' ' 

3. considering a problemVhich ne^s: ^ 

an explanation 

a solution f \ 

a personal or societal response. 

___ ._^;„ A : m^i\ . ■ 00023 



Developing Encounters 

.# 

, "^4, developing and testing concepts, generalizations, and interpretations ^bj 
stating and^thecking hypotheses ^ 
acquiring information through * 
listening ^ 
viewing 

interpreting graphic materials 
reading * 
^ J. locating information ' - 

organizing information 
comparing and contrasting \ 
X analyzing ij^onnation ^ — 
^ making, assdB|ations 

• T ^ * ^ 

5.. attaining concepts 

b. attaining personal meaning of events and behaviors 

ft ■' , - 

7. applying generalizations and interpretations to make judgments 

^ 8. becoming s^sitized through 

- exploring feelings and values * • 

expressing feelimgs and values 
empathizing . ' ^ 

exploring implications and consequences' 

9. working with others effectively 
social participation skills 

creativity and expressive communications skills 

4. SUMMARY OF THE RESS MA'fERIALS ' ^ v 

RESS is. centered oii the emotional arid intellectual development of the child 
in our multi-^religious and multi^-ethnic society. It consists of three modules 
on each of the six grade ^levels. A module centers on the development of a main 
idea. Each module consists of four Zo six sequential learning encounters which 
develop concepts and organizing ideas related to the main, idea. An encounter 
usually provides activities for one »r two days of classroom instruction. In 
this way, a. module may be completed in one to two weeks. 

Each grade level set of three modules' c4)nta*iris : 

*a teacher's guide with general and behavioral ^b^ectives, teaching 
strategies and resources, and background information 

^packets of multi-media learning materials which 'include: slide series, 
audio cassettes, student reading books, studient activity books, sorV^ cards j 
picture sequence cards, data analysis and retrievail charts 

While the encounters within each module are sequential, the modules themselves' f 
may be used interchangeably. In this way, the teacher can use each module when 



it best correlates with the regular social studies program. 



loclal £ 
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Teacher Self -Evaluation 



Examine the following ch^ri of rellgl<»,8 phenomena. .Are the elements In 
this chart consistent with what have been calling religion ? Dolour 
general goals for religion study contain t'hese elements? How did this 
view of religion and the general goals help us make decisions for class- 
room Instruction? i fc. . 



♦ OVERT BfiHAVIOR and REALIA~ the 
"stuff" of. religion. Acts and 
deeds, buildings, relics, tites, 
symbols, and objjBcts, which we / 
identify as "religioiis," distinct 
from the secular. 



0 



LIFESTYLE ORIENTATIONS- -the way / 
people are and want to be in the 
world . The w^y they tell and live 
their stories as ini^ividuals and 
as coimnunities . 



'WO 
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WORLD-VIEW and COMMITMENT- - 
The "handles" people have on lif^. 
World-view is the meaning people 
have made of life and beliefs 
about what is (sense of reality; 
what they hold as sacred, permanent, 
enduring). Commitment is the 
supreme values which people^ hold — 
the values for which they live 
their livaa, and which express 
what they should do in life. 
World-view and Commitment are 
expressed in pne^s story * > 
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E. PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER IN RESS ; • A SAMPLE ENCOUNTER 

• -y ^- ; r 

. The basic structure o3f the Religion in Elementary Social Studies Cur riculuin 
materials involves a total of sixsets^of materials ( Levels ) which sequentially 
.develop. the main idea&V concepts, settsitivlties , and skills set forth in the ■ 
Project obJe4:tives. The instructional materials for each of ^the six Levels^ jg 
^ subdivided into Modules . feach Module contains a^number <5f ^i.nstructional En-?^ 
counters.. ^ • . ' " — 7 



f°^i^"i"! ^^^^ contains the major topic for eaetu Level and the 



thrust of the Modules: 

— — ^ 

Level i ~ Cross-Cultural Family ' Studies 

■ ^ f 

Module 1: Story and Way 
. Module 2 : Sacred Space^ 

Module 3: Sacred Time * „ 

♦' .' ' * 

Level II — Cross-Cultural Conmunity Studies a 

Module 1: The Temple Mound Builders ' * * ^ 

Module 2: Jaya \ • ^ 

Module 3: Our Community ; - • 

Level III ~ ^Studies ojE Societal Change jj^ Urban Settings ^ 

Mddules to explore religious values and practices within changing urban ^ 

» societies ^ - , "^udn 

. , - - d 

Level IV — Environmental Studies ' 



Modules. to investigate secular and religious frameworks for 
• exploring humankind's relationship to nature ' 

Level V — Studies of the United States and the American Experience 

Modules to study the religious dimension, or religion in its varied 
secular and non-secular manif^-st^ons, in the United States^ 

Level VI - Studies of the United States as Part of a World Community ' 

Modules to ,set forth the systems of values and beliefs of the United 
States and other societies and to investigate the" interaction of 
these societies in areas , of mutual concern . 



^The next two sections present materials from the Teachers' Guide and student 
booklets for Level I, As you read, imagine what this looks like in the class- 
JToom and reflect upon these questions: 



1. (Do you think that the curriculum develope^rs have stayed within the 
spirit of the Supreme Court's decision? Why? * 

2. Do you think that the materials and 'procedures flow logically from the 
general goals stated in Section D bf this KIT? Are the activities con- 
sistent with the stated goals? ^Given the materials and activities, can 
students achieve the objectives? ' 



3. "Would you like to teach these lessons with your ovm class? 



Why? 
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1. THE BASIC STRUCTURE OF LEVEL I . ' - " ^ 

The fallowing material is reprinted from the Teachers' 'Guide- to Level I 
IT^ll. r f? ^"'^^^"^ f ^ °f <^harts showinrhow the ;^^du;es 

relate, to/ the general goals for religion study. , In -idditign, you will -read the 

ou 'tSe"'':^ '° "'"'1 H''^'^^^^^^- Notice how the i;trodu.tions speU 
effo^lL """"^^ . ^°^"^^ » and. focus the direction for the teachers' . 

*^ -N . , • ' ' . ; , • 

aV ORGANIZATldJj 0^ qONTENT ANd' LEAIJNING EXPERIENCES IN^LEVEL-ONE 

each^MOmnF the chiid explores^ three interrelated learning MODULES, 

each MODULE, focusing on a .particular area of inquiry about religious meaning ' 
and commitment.. The ENCOUNTERS within^a particular MODULE provide a series 
«L^P?Z the child and the religious dimension of human, 

spcieties. The potential of each ENCOUNTER depends upon thechild's pre- 
^^'r It is expected that the specific learning 

outpomes will differ for e^ch child in relation to his indi^idud^l .perceptions.? . 

MODULE ON STORY AND WAY ' 



Encounter 1: Story 

Encounter 2: Wonder 

Eitcbunt^r 3: Way 

Encounter 4: Joy 

Encounter 5 : Tradition 

/I . ■ 

MODULE ON SACRED SPACE 



Encounter 1: 
Encounter 2: 
Encounter 3: 
Encounter 4: 
Encounter 5: 



Personal' Space* 
Homes 

Making a Home 
Diversity of Homes 
Moving 



MODULE ON SACRED TIME 



Encounter 
Encounter 
Encounter 
Encounter 
Encounter 



Birthday 
Perahera 
Passover 
Tradition 

Diversity of Traditions 



lesson pl^n and student material for this module are reprinted In 
part 2, which follows on page 29+. 
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b) INTRoSuCTIONr CQNCEfiTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR MODUL? ON' SACRED SPACE 



. .: ..4-' 



\ 



1 ' 



p. 67 

Raines t Robert A. Lord . Could Yoj 
Make It A Little Better ? Waco, 
Texas: Word Books", Publisher^ 
1972. 



r 



A 



it 

I ■ 



\ - 



*A11 quotations are from Mlrc^^EHade. The Sacred and the Profane . New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and World* Inc., 195S>. ; ~ i 
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The child tirJT asks, "Who am I?" ancf then hp inquires "WheiTe am I?" 
•The need to pake sp6ce meaningful, to attkch etnotional and cultural 
Significance to^. it is as centls^l . to -the child's developing self-concept ' / 

'«nH J" ^"''^ questions as-"1[n what ^lace?", "l^ich way?", 

and. How far? are to his cognitive^ development. The study of sacred' 
tlZl ? ^ T the purely geographic study of space in 

■ ZZl l^Ti f^'^^'^t^V. and distance. Ir**he RESS ^lodule" on Sacred 

Sg^, the child begins to ^define space in hid -erlvircnnienFl^rE"e?is-Sr^ 
how he interacts with it in the- living out of his story and way . ' 

In Encounter 1: Personal Space, the module begitis fey exploring the child's ' 
own unique experience of personal space. For the^xhild L the ghetto a 
personal space might be a comer of a room or a niche behind a ioose brick 
in a wall. For the child in a rural setting, it might b^ a favorite cUmb- 
to rnn^/''.,? ^^s-covered rock. A personal space might be large enough" 
M 'vTS ^H^t he a small box just large enough to contain 

h^s. valued possessions - a collection of shells or rocks, bubble gum - 
wrappers-, .bottle caps, or whatever. This creation of some kind of a 

TJA^lf.l^t':^ ^^.^ 'Childhood experience. Because the child has 

defined it himself, it has special meaning for him. 

,The child's own experience of personal- space is related to shared or 
spcial space in Encounter 2: Homes . Whil^ some homes provide more security 
and love than others, any home, defined simply as "the place you live*^' 
providesi some measure of personal orientation and belonging. In the Japanese 
ihr%. ^^^i^"'^^^"" ^^t---- ""cred" and "prof ane", space L ritually defined; 
ri. ^IT "lemony or removing the shoes upon ent&ring the home marks 
the difference between space outside or insid? the house. The sacred as well 

^""'^tion of the traditional Japanese home is evident in the 
nTrll flV enough -for the child to recognize that, unlike the rest 

aftJ^itSs" JP^S^; -the shrine does not serve a function nelat'ed to secular 
activities - it is not a place to eat, or to sleep, or to prepare food, but 
to worship. Though we have limited ourselves to tl?e study of interior 
space in. this encounter, the replication of a cosmos in the traditional 
Japanese garden would .also lend itself well to the study of sacred spaced ' 
oUr inton^^^^^^?^ ? secular and the sacred .in the Japanese home supports 

the ««^rpH 1^- I '° experiences in v^ioh the child encounters 

the sacred Sk part of the profane/secular world? Not until the second level 
will tn^e terms secular'' and "religious" be formally introduced. 

In this Mcidule^a "house" is defined as an empty, unoccupi'ed livioR space. 
It becomes a >ome when it is occupied and lived ifl by a family. The 
mere habitation- of 'a house by a family then provides a minimal' way of 
making meaning of the space within which the family-resides. In Encounter 
3 the Atoni Qf Indonesian Timor provide us with an example of a family 
whose house does not become a home, until the moving<rn is sacralized with 
a special ceremony which we have named '4:he ,water ja^. ceremony." t^he 
Atoni home provides many definltl<Jiis^of sacred,' or meaningful, s|^ace. ' ; 

, .' '.' • -26- " - " . 



The interior of the house is reserved for close fairlly members ; .guests . 
are received outside on the porch. Inside the house, vthe attJc is reserved^ ^ 
for the spirits and access to it is restjoricted to the parents. Ope of fhe 
faur house posts is designated- as a sacred post. The family altar i,s . 
situated at the bas-e of this post. A sound slide presentation b'n$,ed on , * 
a story about the water jar ceremony is f^)llowed by a manipulative cut-and- ' 
paste activity in which studetits are required to define space as they would 
if they were children in an. Atoai home. Comparisons are then iPode between 
ways in whicfi a transitional Japanese home and an Atoni home are personalized. 

Encounter 4 examines the v/ide diversity of ways In v;hich people in our 
society, personalize their homes. A fold-open apartment building in th^ % 
activity book and the rehd along book, About My Special Places , are used 
to provide stimulation for the child to draw about his oot home and the»^ 
way his own family lives inside of it? The teadher plays an ^iportant 
^ role in estai)li^shing attitudes of ^respect and ^acceptance of each child's 
' home and family lifestyj.es. ' 

I . ■. . ^ 

The experience of moving to a new home is a common one in our mobile 
' society. Eliade's concept of reconstructing sacred space appears to be 
universally applicable in providing children with the assurance they need 
that the meanings and associations which make a meaningless space "home" 
can be transferred from one place to another. ,In Encounter 5 children * ^ 

observe a 1-lttle girl moving from-'one home to. another. Each" new liMng, ^ 
space becomes her real home a^ her family personalizes it with the meanings, 
associations, celebrations, and new events which are part of their ongoing 
family story. Sorting cards are used in activities 'for sequencing events 
\ and making simple associations. 

* * 

LEARNING STRATEGIES " , " , * . 

RESS materials for this module include: ' a slide-tape presentation ' (The ./ 
Water J^r Story ) , student activity books ( Special Places ) , and read-IT^ng 
books (About My Special PlaCee). '. 

As an extension of the concept of personal space., the teacher might wish to 
have e^ch child keep his activity book in his "own special place" at school 
(his desk, box, or part of a shelf). -These books provide the student with 
manipulative as well as with pencil and paper activities. The children are 
involved in cutting, pasting, folding, and sorting as they analyze information 
and make associations. ' ^ 

ThC activity book also provfdes infofmation on the Japanese home to be derived 
from study 'drawings. -Inforaatlon on the Atoni home is preseitt^ in the tape- 
slide series. The Water Jar Storir. Comparisons are then made between meaning- 
ful space /n the Japanese and the. Atoni homes. Diversity within our own society 
is explored by discussing a fold-out drawing of an apartment building in which- 
p«ople £rt5l!l a variety of traditions live. ' Finally, the ch^ildren sort drax^ings 
to dis(^erthat sacred/meaningful space can be reconstructed. 

> 

The delightfully illustrated book. About My Special Places, is to be presented 
in two separate readings. The first part pf the book, which relates to persoiidl 
space, is to be read with- the teacher in Encounter 1: Personal Space . The i 
second part of the book, which deals with shared space (the home) , is to be read 
during Encounter 4:, Diversity of Homes. It is hoped that the children wi^^l have 
^'he opportunity to re-read the book several times during the module. 

ERLC 
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2. A SAMPLE ENCOUNTER 




^ The basic teaching strategy is an inquiry-reflective method applied to assist 
each student to achieve knowledge, sensitivities, and skill objectives. The 
primary leve] materials prov j de a broad background of experience for the develop- 
ment of basic concepts for learning about religdcn, At the intermediate levels 
these experiences and concepts form the basis for further explorations of the 
religious dimension in hum^n societies. ' 

Facb encounter begins with an "opener" designed to relate the area of study to the 
child *s own experience, or, when it seems likely that the area of study is entirely 
new CO the child, to provide her with an initial" personal experience. Many 6f these 
opening activities invol^ve the senses of tasting, touching, and smelling, as well as 
hearing and seeing^ The opener prox^ides focus for the area of .:^nquiry and a 
purpose for seeking further >.nowledge and understanding. 

^ ' ^ ''' . ' 

Active learning is initiated through' a variety of media:' slides, audio cassettes, 
study prints, sort cards, globes, maps, charts, and student booklets. At the early 
levels printdtl ms^terinls aife read with the teacher rather than independently. 
ChilAen derive information, form hypotheses^and later check them, organize and 
analyze information, make predictions, and^ develop generaiii^ions . Learning 
activities provide 'opportunities for the child to affirm his own or his family's 
^7orld view and lifestyle and to empathize with persons ofVliffering world views 
and lifestyles. Activities are designed to help- the child internalize the learning 
through a variety of creative act ivities , - such as art, music, drama, role playing, 
poetry, story writing, and through real life experiences in the classroom. • 

The evaluative instruments fot '^e encounters •are most often individual activity 
sheets of individual creative ^roj^ects. These^ individual evaluative instruments " ^ 
provide the. teacher with a check on the progress of each child and do not penaliz-e 
^*-^e less verbal student, 
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MODULE ON SACRED SPACE 
ENCOUNTER 5: MOVING 



TEACHER'S GUIDE . 
KNOWLEDGE " ' > , 

V CONCEPTS: space, homes, moving, remembering' ♦ 

ORGANIZING IDEA: Families can make a new home when they move^ 
A person can remember his old home. 

SENSITIVITIES; feeling free to make appropriate references to and statfonents about his own 

world view, life-style, and religious and/or secular traditions ^ 

^ ' living openly by tlie commitments which his world view and life style entail 
SKILLS: . listed in the left margife on each page 

BEHAVIOJlAL OBJECTIVE! Given pictures of dbjects relating to a fictional child, the child 

will be able to categori;se them^ into two -groups: things which 
the qhlld could move to hiBr new home and things^ which she could' 
remember. « 



MATERIALS NEEDED: 



introd\jction 

relating knowledge 
or real experience 
to the learning 
situation 

DEVELOPMENT 

acquiring information 
through interpreting 
graphic materials 



RESS activity books: Special Places , pages 12-15 [Found on pages 
scissors ' * 33-36 of this Kit] 

stapler or. tape ' 



You drew a picture of your home. 

Have you ever lived in a different home? / 
Think about the things you moved %rtth you to yotit new home. 



Did you have to leave ^^y thing behind? 



Distribute, or have the children take out, their 

activity books. Special Places . ^ 
Direct attention to page 12. [page 33] 
Rave the chlldf en read the pictures in the left 

colungi, from top to bottom. 



comparing and 
contrasting " 



T: 



How are the three pictures different? 
How has the child changed? ^ 
Why* are the houses different? . 
'What story do the pictures tell? 

(The cl^lld moved id. th hepr family as she grew up.) 
D6* you see anything the^^rl took with her to a new home? ' 



Direct attention to the right column of pictures 
on page 12. [page 331 . 



acquiring Information 
through Interpreting 
graphic materials 



\ 



T: 



What is happening In each picture? 

Who Is In ea,ch picture? 

These pictures tell a story. 

How would you put the pictures in order?. 



Direct the children to nymber their pictures 
in the' order to tell a story. :'. - ■ 



-What story do the pictures tellj.- a ' 

(The' child celebrated E§st^r each ybar as stie grew 

Look at the pi4;:.tjci-'es of the houses and the picturt^.s o 

the famp^:!'' 
Can you ifiatch the family with the houses? ^ 



analyzing 
information 



Direct the children to draw a line from 
each family picture to the *'match^tig" 
house picture (parallel plct'ures of 
child at same age) , . 



EVALU)VXIOM 



X: The little girl in these pictures Is named Bonnie., 

Bonnie Is your^age. She goes to school just as^o^d( 
Bonnie likes to play with her friend? and her dog. 
Let's look, at some things that tell about where Bonnlt 
lives now. . 



irect attention to page 13. 
:ead thevpictures with the children.' 



[page 34} 



T: Bonnie's family is going to move again, * 

* 

jPirect attention to page 14.| [page 35] 



analyzing 

information 
and drawing 
conclusions 



X}' What is this? ^' 

Find the pictures of things that Bonnie's family will move 
them to their .new home. 
" Do you see some pictures of things that Bonnie and her fami 
will not *be able to take^wlth them when they move? 
Why can't they take tifiose things with them? 
Bonni^will remember the things she can't take with ^her. 
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F. INSIGHTS FROM LEARNING THEORISTS ■ ^ ^ . ^ 

' ' ■■ . " ' ' ' 
, The single most characteristic thing about human beings is 
' that they lea¥n. Learning is so deeply ingrained "in man that 
it is almost involuntary , and thoughtful students^of human 
behavior have (?ven speculated that our specialization as a , 

species is a specialization for learning As William James 

put it decades ago, even our instinctive behavior occurs only 
once, th'e^reafter being modified'by experience. 

' . > - . ■ ' < 

— Jerome S. Bruner, Toward A 
Theory of Instruction 

Growing up involves the exploration of new realTns of experience, the 
discovery of new powers, and a confrontation with new mysteries. Growing ^ 
up means the development of new ways of thinking and dealing *with the world. 
It demands new ways, interests', and insights for coping with life in a 
rapidly changing society—indeed , a world community. In all of this, the 
learner develops a concept of self , makes meaning of his life apd 'experience, 
^nd -develops value commitments* which yield priorities for living that life] 

If , as Bruner claims, learning is the most charfiteteristic thing about 
human beings, then growing up is an expression of that characteristic. ScTiool 
curriculum should reflect what is vital to growing up and living in the con- 
temporary world. All teaching-learning situations within that curriculum 
ought to be based upon the best knowledge and theories about how people learn 
and how they "grow up." / 

* "In this section we have pulled together the learning' theories which / 
curriculum developers for the RESS Project used to design instructional materials 
to meet the objectives in Section D of this KIT. As you read, think about these 
questions: 

, 1. Reflect upon your own learning. What processes do you use to learn? 
^ What goes on between what you see (experience) and what goes on in 
your head? 



2. Why do you learn what you do? What motivates you? • , 

3. If you had to draw a diagram of "learnihg," what might it look like? 

4. When you teaich students something, what assumptions do yo\X make about 

learning — how persons learn, why persons learn?. 

\ 







To supplement the reading , in this section, turn to C 
for a discussion of the Suchman model and the Borton 
these njodels* focus learning theory on teacTiing-learn 
were the most useful models for RESS curriculum deve 
that you will find them useful too. 


assette #2, Side B 
model. Both of 
Lng situations and 
Lopers% We hope 

• 
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1. TOO POINTS OF VIEW AS A DEPARTURE' 



In contemporary learning theory. oneS'can discern at lo.ast two maior ' 
competing points of view. The first is -represented below bv some ^of the" ' 
nil ^^^ f 17^ famous for his research in cognitive develop- 

ment and for his pioneering work with-M/.R: .^COURSE OF STUDY The second 
is represei^ted by seme of the v/ritings of Richard M. Jon^s. Rend both ' 
passaiges and make your o\-m comparisons. 7' 



a. Jerome \S . nruiSer^''^ 



r » 

{ 



/ 



\ 



♦Reprinted from Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1960), pp. 17-18, 31-32. ~ 



b. Richard M, Jones* 




i 



■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ , ^ 

♦Reprinted from Richard M. Jones, Fantasy and Feeling in Educat lott (Kw York; ' 
New York University Press, '1968), pp. ,125 ,U4, 176-1807 ' 

**E.S,I, - Educational Services Incorporated, now The New England Educational 
Development Center. r ' > 
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. ' One can overdraw the comparison between Bruner and Jones, but there are 
very significant differences. Bruner is mainly concethed wJth the cognitive, 
aspect of. learning: attaining- structured knowledge about the world which 
is useful iif coping with experienoes. He Stresses "basic concepts and ideas" 

•which ape powerful in lending meaning to new experience and which aire widely 
applicable. His "education" tehds to be from the outside inward to the 

. student. 

• Jones emphasizes the need, to work with the preconscious processing of 
students— the feelings, fantasies, and concerns which they have, and then 
wcfrk outward" to the subject matter concerns of the curriculum. He wants 
students to reflect upon their own experiences,, feelings, and fantasies, and 
to use that reflection to relate to the world "out there," to cope with human 
behavior and experience, to account for it, and to see how it relates to being 
human. • ^ 

Both scholars would agree that the; proof jcf learning is most often 
located , in the questions students raise and tlie personal experiences they are 
willing to share than the "right answers" they o/fer to otliers' questions. 
But the two scholars would disagree on where to/begin. Bruner would have us 
begin with the basic concepts and most powerful ideas of a discipline (or body 
of knowledge) while Jones would have us begin with student concerns. These 
concerns would include: IDENTITY (belongingness , self-image) , RELATEDNESS 

^curiosity, meaning of events and of life), and POWER (mastery, competency. 

.^ficacy; self-adequacy, sen^e of con^sal).* ■ 

2. A MODEL OF AN INSTRUCTIONAL ENCOUNTER* ' 

- , . \ ■ 

When designing or when beginning an 'instructi\ial encounter, it is useful 
for the teacher to reflect u^^Jfche nature of learning from the "inside.' 



The following model,, develogfTby J. Richard. Suchman," permits the educator 
to describe not only observable student behavior, but also the thinking process 
through which ^the .student goes. It is a model of "the functions inherent In 
the, thinking-learning process," defining the functions and laylhg out their 
relationship. ' "• - ^ * 

*In. discussing such concerns, Jones jdraws heavily upon Erik Erikson's life 
stages: Hope-jitrust, Will-autonpmy, Purpose-goals, Skills-competency. Fidelity- 
Identity. ■ ^ 

♦♦Abstracted from a series of articles by J. Richard Suchman in The Instructor 
August-September Issue, 1966, through June- July, 1967 (Volume 76,~Nos. 1t10).\ 
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3. COGNITIVE DEVE^LOPME-NT 

One aspect of growing up involves the deveJopment of knowledge and'styles' 
of knowing. In recent years, educational research has focused upon stages of 
development and the learning preoccupation of learner. s at various stages of 
their development. Two similaf statements -of cognitive development have emerged 
and capsule isummaries appear below^ , 

Jean Piaget , 

Plaget 's Learnln?^ Theory > 

Piaget's theory concerns cognitive development. Piaget regards intelligence 
^ as a specific instance of adaptive behavior, of coping with the environment and 
organizing thought and action. According to Piaget adaptStior\begins with the. 
random, diffuse, mass reflexes of the infant and progresses by stages, to the ' 
formal, logical reasoning of the'.adult. The transitions from one stage to 
another are gradual and result from the continuous Creative activity of the 
child and interaction between him and his environment. , 

'The growth of intelligence or ^'adaptation" involves tw'o processes: 1) 
> Assimilation and 2) Accommodation . 

ASSIMILATION: In the assimilatign process the child incorporates and utilizes 
V stimuli from the environment, interpreting hew situations in terms of familiar 
ones, fitting the unfamiliar into his available "organization" and reacting 
as he has in past situations, ' 

ACCOMMODATION : In the accommodation process the child finds that learned 
responses are no longer adequate and he must "accommodate" to the situation 
by changing his behavior. 

According to Piaget's theory there are three major stages in cognitive . ^ 
development : 

1. SENSORIMOTOR OPERATIONS STAGE: Subsumed under this major stage • 

are many small stages but basically the period f rom birth tor two ' ' 
years is described as being ajfime of learning coordination and 
practice between the senses and motor activity, Piaga^ feels that 
genuine intelligence emerges toward the end of this stage, 

2. CONCRETE OPERATIONS STAGE: During this stage, which lasts from 
two to about 11 or 12 years of age/ emerges real symbolic activity. 
Intuitive thought is said to occur during this tfme as well, * ^ 

3. FORMAL OPERATIONS STAGE: During this stage beginning with adolescence , 
we find the child developing the intelligence characteristics indicative 
of adult thinking. ^ 

b . Jerome S^, Bruner 

Jerome Bruner ' s Learning Theory 

Somewhat similar to Piaget's theory is Bruner 's theory of intellectual ^ 
development. Bruner describes the child's course of intellectual growth as 
passing through th^ee stages^ enactive, iconic, and verbal-symbolic . 

^''^ 000481 



The enactlve stage is so named as the young child tends to define 

terms of the actlona he takes towards them. By the 
• n?%hfnJ?"^°''/°"''7^"'^^ processes are described as Iconic. This kind <^ 
Independent upon visual or other sensQry s^^IiiT, with the 
child using highly concrete visual Images as sources of "^memor^. In Hi 
vgrbal- symbollc stags the chUti Is able to develop Images that have an^ 

zltTlnl i 'J-"" ^'^''''r ""'^ '° ex;erlence into lan- 

guage and In turn uses .language^ as the Instrument of. thinking. . ^ " 

• hn„p^r ""^l^ slmllarlt^r of~^runer and Plaget's models.'' Bruner.- ■ 

however, stresses the Idea that Intellectual development can proceed IT 
Z'H J that environmental conditions may edther slow down or foster the * 

w^Jtlnrfof;? tr" "^r"'^ °' ^^^^^^"^ ^ readmess and ^ l^st ' 

bv iovfl y be nurtured through experiences and 

by developing mastery of simple skills that permit one to reach higher skills. . 

^- Atl INSTRUCTIONAL MODEL ' ^ 

y in the Project's objectives (Main Ideas 'and Main Coneys) we f^el that 

T/AlZn ^T'''^'. T'V''' conc^tual structure of relish st^dJU Sf 
religion as a social phenomenon In all culturpo tu««« ^ , 

With concepts drawn from other socla1^t:JJes"discI^lln%s"Kl?^:tS^n?f ^ojf 
Jn JLr^fr "''"^ religious phenomena and with the expression of religfon 

in their time and place. The concepts and main ideas are powerful in rdisinR 
questions for inquiry and for lea41n^ explanations of human behavior. 

"^J^'^tives (Sensitivities and Skills) we think, that we ' 
have Identified goals^hat relate directly to student concerns and which draw 
' upon the feelings an^ experiences of s.tudents as "advance^-Sf ganizers . " The 
b™:raSd bT.^nes'^ intellectual and emotional growth as described- ' 

.J Project's objectives (inquiry skills), we feel that we h><re 

identified the intellectual processes appropriate for reflective inquiry by 

elementary school students, promoting Piaget's assimilation and accommodation 

and Jones relatedness and search for personal meanlne 



The thrust -of Btuner's work (concepts) and Jones'Vwork (feelings) are 
. not exclusive but in pur view are complementary. Our \,jectives express this.^ 
But more important, to accomplish our objectives we have designed instructional 
encounters-materials and teaching straFegies-in light of both Bruner's and 
Jones concerns. ^ 

Keeping in mind Suchmail's model of what goes on during a learning encounter. 
W9 have generally followed Terry Borton' s model of an instructional encounter.* 
Borton is concerned with making students conscious of the ways they experience ' 
llke^tSis- how they 'respond to experie'nces. In a diagram, his process looks^ 

*Terry. Borton, Reach , Touch, and Teach ; Student Concerns and Proces s Education 
(New Xork: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970), pp. 76-90. ' 

* ' 

Er|c i^H^.^O 0004^ 



Stlmulufi 



SENSING 
(What?) 



TRANSFORMING 
(So What?)^ 



ACTING 
(Now What?) 




Intended 
Effect 



A stimulus is a potential new experience 
a learning ^ncoiii»tet. ' - ' ' 

Sensing involves asking what ? What^ is this? 
What is going on? What's happening? It 
•4 involves looking "out there" to discern, 
to perceive, but also it involves looking 

in here" to become aware of one '^feelings 
and the, personal responses to "oufC there." 

Transforming involves asking "So What?"— 
So what does what i se6 -mean to me? What 
^sense can I make of it? This is the meaning 
-^making process, in part that which Bruner 
called transfer of learning and cooing, and 
that which Piaget called assimilation and 
accommo«latlon. But it also involves meaning 
made through one ' s fantasies and feelings- in 
'the way Jones made sense of the Bushman's rest 
to t^e boy's urinine. , • 

involves doing something. Similar to 
Suchman's action, the inquirer -may do some- 
thing physical or he may try doing something 
internal— like thinking about what she sees 
in a new way. 

Responses have both an intended (expected) 
effect and an actual effect . For example, 
\if I throw the ball this way, it should go 
faster and curve to the right. However, when 
I threw it that waj^, it did go faster but 
curved and broke the school window. This 

provides 36156 real feedback, so I. must once 
more -reflect Upon this experience so my 
actions will acfiiev^.the desired effect 



(curving to the right f)^. 



The Encounters^-in the RESS ^rriculum materials present" wide-^knglng cross- 
cultural stimuli for students' inquiry and reflection. The lesson plans may 
focus upon concepts, reflective inquiry skill, sensitivities, etc.,W the 
underlying thrust is always upon student concerns and the flow of Terry Borton's 
sequence of questions: What, So What, and Now What? In so doitig, we think that 
Z/rlT J-^— °f 1-rning expressed in the writingi of Bruner and Jones 
and that we enhance students' growth in learning as expressed in the model 
presented by Suchman. q- " 



1. 



Teacher Self-Evaluation 

Jerome Bruner 's concern for concepts and structure and Richard M. 
J^nes^ emphasis upon student concerns and feelings seem, at first 
to maRe an interesting conflict. However,, can a teacher employ V 
both theorists' work in organizing learning situations? Are both 
important? Why? What might a combination look like in the classroom' 
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2. Given Plaget's and 
Bruner's develop- 
mental theories, what 
are the classroom 
learning implications 

* as, a teacher sets forth 
to teach a lesson to 
third or sixth graders? 

3. Given -Suchman's model .of 
Teaming encounters, 
what might go on^ in a 
fifth grader's head as 
she is^pre^ented with j 
an encounter dealing 
wtth' religious phenemena 
(I.e., a festival In New 
York, a set of symbols 
felt by the Hopi, a ''story" 
told by St. Francis of 
Assist)? . ^ 

4'. Given Borton's model ef 
^ instruction, wh^t se- 
quence of que^ions 
might be use4 with a 
class studying the 
building of N^he cathe- 
dral at Chartres, the - ' 
burial of a mother in 
New Guinea, or the 
celebration of Ramadan 
in Chicago? 

5. Think about a subject or a 
concept you have taugh^; in 
the past. If you were to 
teach the subject or concept 
again, how might your 
knowledge of the Suchman ^ 
atid tlie Bo r ton models in- 

\ fluence what you do in the 
classroom? 

6. With these insights from 
learning theorists in mind, 
re-read the sample en- 
counter printed on page 29+. 

X Can you explain why the 
materials are organized 
the way they arfe, using 
the learning theories 
described above? 
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A SUMMARY FOR REFLECTION . ^ ' 

On page 1 of this KIT we set. fort^ six objectives. No% is the time 
^ to turn back to page 1 and re-^ead those objectives. Have you met the 
objectives? Do. you ^e corinections among learning theory, conceptions 
of what is important and how chi^lWri learn, objectives, and the in- r 
structional mate'rials? Do you see why' the materials were structured the 
way fhey are? * 



/ ... 



Concpptidns of how children l^am 
Concipptions of the goals of educatioa ^ 
^Conceptions of what ^he society/world coranunity need and ought to be like 



^ Goals and Objectives for instruction ^ -^^ 

Selection of . Teaching method , medial atid motivating springboard 
I' . ^ 

Design of instructional activities and materials 

L . m 

Teaching-Learning 



- Evaluat ion 



In RESS TEACHER SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL KIT III you have the 
opportunity to examine the procedures and sample materials foj: 
LEVELS I, 11^ AND III in greater depth — or you may elect to go 
on to RESS TEACHER SELF-INSTRUCTION^^L ^IT IV which presents 
sample materials and procedures for LB^ELS IV, V, AND VI. 
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* . ' 

APPENDICES: 

/ - ^' . Learning Theory Bibliography > 

^ ^ • Ad4resses of Organlzatlona Interested 

f^- in Teaching About Religion \ 

A. Learning Theory Bibliography ■ , 

Borton. Xerry: Reach, Touch, a£d Te^: Stqdent Concern and Process 
Education . . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1972. Paperb^dT" 

Bruner. Jerome S. Toward a Theory of Instruction . Cambridge: Harvard 
University, Press, 1966. Paperback.-^ {" 

• The Process of Education . Cambridge: Harvard*" University 



^Press, 1960. 

r^ 4 ' Z"*"" ^ • — Psychology of Learning and Instruction . - Englewood ^ 

Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968. ~ — " 

Fantini, Mario D. , and Gerald Welnsteln. Toward Humanistic Education; A 
Curriculum of Affect . New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Publisher, 1970. - Pajerbound 

Search for Meaning . New York: Simon^ and Schuster, Inc. . 
1963. Paperbound. . ' * 

Gardner, John W. Self-Renewal ; ' yhe Individual and the ^nnovat lve Society. 
New York:- . Harper & Row, Publishers, 1963. Paperbpu^IdT " ' ' — 

Hill,, pn.if red F. Learning ; A Survey of Psychological Interpret ations. San 
Francisco: Chandler, 1963. P.aperback. 

Jones , Richard B.' Fantasy and Feeling in Education . Nfew York; Harper & 
Row, Publishers, 1968. Paperbound. ~ . 

' — , Editor. Contemporary Education al Psychology. New York* 

f Harper & Row, Publishers, 1967. ~ " — ""^ ' ' , 

Kegan, Jerome. Understanding Children ;^ Behavior . Motives and Thought . 
New York; Hare our t,-^r ace and Jovanovlch, Inc., 1971. PaperboTmd. 

\ 

Lersild, Arthur. Child Psychology . Sixth Edition. Englewood Cliffs. New 
Jersey: Prentice-Rail, Inc. < 1968. 

Mas low, Abraham. Motivation and Personality . New York: Harper & Row • " 

P^bllsher8, 1954. ~ h . w, 

P'iaget, Jea^. , The Psychology of the Child. New York; W.W. Norton, 1969. 

^ Rokeach, Milton. The Open -and .Closed Mind . New York;- Harper & Row, Publisher 
1960. Paperbound. , * 
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B. Addre&ses of Organizations Interested in Teaching About Religion 

American Academy of Religion, The Florida .State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32306. Association of professional teachers of religion, 
which conducts conf erei!x:es , special projects, and a placement service. 
Quarterly journal: Jourtial of the Ameri6an Academy of Religion . 

American Bible Society, 1865 Broadway, New York 10023. Libtary of Bibles, 
films and filmstrips, leaflets, charts, maps, records. 

American Civil -Liberties -Union, 156 Fifth Avenue, New> York 10010. 

American Jewish Congress, 15*East 84th Street, New' York 10028. 

B'nai Brith, 1640 Rhode Island Avenue, n'.W. , Washington, D-C. 20036. 

Catholic Biblical Association, Catholic University, Washington, D-C- 20017. 

Confraternity of JSlrristian Doctrine, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. , Washington 

D.C. 20005. ' ^ a > . 

Council for Religion in Independent Schools, 475 Riverside Drive, New Yprk 10027, 
. Distributes materials designed to foster greater appreciation of religion 
through education. ^ 

Council on the Study of Religion, Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo. Ontario/ 

Canada N2L .3C5.. " 
Educational Research Council of America, Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio' 441 
Journ^al of Church .and Stater Box 258, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 76703.- 
Natlk)nal Association for Humanities Education, Box 19, Rock City F^lls, New 

York 12863. Publishes Humanities Journal . 
National Council of Churches - Department- of Educational Development: Office ^ 

on Public Education (Room 712) 475, Riverside Drive ^ New York 10027. 
National Council for the Social Studies-, 1201 Sixteenth Sjt. , N-W. , Washington, 

D.C. 20036. Sponsor^ National Conferences' - ConcerndW with religion in 

the Social Studies curriculum, November 69. 
National Council on Religion and Public Education, 43 West 57th St., New^York 1001^ 

Provides means for cooperative action among organizations concerned with 

religion as a Constitutionally acceptable and educationally appifoprlate 

part of a secular program of public education. 
Public Education Religion Studies Center , Wright State^ University , Dayton, Ohio 

45431. To encourage and facilitate increased and improved teaching about 

religion in elementary and secondary schools and higher education vl/thin 

the limits established by the' courts in order' to help schools present a fuller 

and more accurate understanding of the place of religion in the history and 

development of man. 

Religion in American^Llf e , 184 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y.' 10010. Prepares 

and distributes materials emphaslzinjg religion. 
Religious Education Association, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Connecticut 

06510. Provides platform for the free discussion of issues in the field. 

of religion and their bearing on education. 
Religious Heritage of America, Box 3424^^ St. Louis, Mls^sourl 63145. Promotes 

\^ awareness of the religious roots df America.. 
Service Center for Teachers of History, 400 A. Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 

20003. Produces booklets, including American Religious History (65). ^ 
Society for Religion in Higher. Educaf ion,- 400 Prospect Street, New Haven, 

Connecticut 06511. . — 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations (UAHCj Department of Teacher Education, 

838 Fifth Avenue, N£w York 10021. 
World Jewish Bible Society Foundation, ^9 W. Washington Street, Chicago, v 

Illinois 60602.- ' " 
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"One's. education Is notlcomplete without a ^ ' 
study of comparative religion and Its relation- 
ship tQ the advancement of civilization . . . . ' 
Nothing we have sai4 here Indicates that such " 
study . . . , when presentee! objectively, as 
* part of ^ secular program ot education, may not 

be effected consistent with the First Amendment." 
■ . , • >n ■ 

. from tKe majority opinion of 'the Unl ted 

Stoles Supreme Court, 1963, Schempp Case 

- » 

The religious dimension, or religion In Its varied secu^r and non-secular 
manifestations, has to do with world view, a sense of reality from which a 
person and/or a community makes sense of life. This perspective Is reflected 4 
In life style, the way In which a person or a community moves, acts, and lives. 
Religious experience Is a significant dimension of life In all human societies. 

The undeniable educational necessity for study about religion In public 
education Is recognized at the level of higher education. Moreover, a number 
of efforts have been made at the secondary level. What Is often overlooked, 
however. Is the Impoverishment of elementary level education which Ignores 
the study of religion. This omission was recognized J.h a 1972 report on the 
treatment of minorities In elementary social studies ^xtbooks. Among- the ' 
^criteria used by the committee of seven educators were the f^ollowlng: 

"Is the role of a variety of religious groups In our society, both 
^ past and present , Included?" ^ 

' . ■ ■ ■ 

'Is the legitimacy of a variety of Ufa styles acknowleciged?" 

"In dealing with various .matters, do the authors commit 'sins of 
omission'?" 

"Would the book tend to encourage a positive self "lmage?"/f 

The r-atlonale for the Religion In Elementary Social Studies Project affirms 
that the study of relfglofi Is the proper and necessary re^t>onslblllty of the 
schools, even at the early elementary^ level, and that Its Incorporation Into 
the elementary program provides a more holistic approach to social studies 
education. ^ „ 

The child should receive a "complete" education from his earliest entry 
into school. Learning about significant areas of our socldty cannot be i 
ri3gically suspended until higher grade levels. The failure to provide' 



*Early Elementary Social Studle^ : A Report In Regards to Their Treatment 
\of Minorities (Lansing, Michigan: . Michigan Department of Education, V)72) 
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corroW information and guided sensitizing experiences in the area of 
r€>liglon may result in the early formation of stereotypes, misconceptions, 
distrust, and prejudice.^ The RESS program in learning about religion is 
non-deriomiriational, non-proselytizing, and academically responsihle. The 
progrrin»\(lrvelop.s a broad conceptual ftamework^ empathetic attitudes, an^ 
anftlytld ffki lis at each chiLd'3 level* of development^ for investigat InR 
varied w\>rld views life styles, and traditions, 

\ * • , . 

The I KSS brugram draws upon established research in determining content and 
f.« tli( doloAy rippic^priare to the child/s levei of cognJ.tive and moral development. 
•I Hm' oLeWntar-y level, study abput religion contributes to the develoDment of 
s*^U -conceit as» tlie child affirms- his own or his famiLy/s world view and life 
stfyle^ whet^ier it is secular or non--secular . At the same time, learning about 
religi'^on in the elementary schpol fosters attitudes *of empathy and appreciation 
tliat are vital to the working out of equitable*mutual accommodations in our 
mul ( ( - religi ous society. — . , . . J 

In this way religion in public education supports a primary goal of elementary ' 
social studies — educating childi^n to become thinking-feeling citizens whose^ 
Judgments will be based on factual analysis and sound reasoning, tempered wij-th 
*^^mpathy and compassion. --s^ 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES FOR STUDENT MATERIALS 

The purpose of the RESS Project's student materialrs in its six levels is ' 
to develop the following main ideas, main concepts, sensitivities, and ' 
re'flectivfe inquiry , skills : ' , ^ 

A . Main Ideas 

*I . The religious dimension has to ^db with worldview and lifestyle. 

2. -Worldview is a sense of reality from which a person and/or a community ^ 

makes sense of life; this sense of reality is a belief about what and 
a comni tmen t as to what ought to be. \^ . ... 

3. Lifestyle is the way in which a persW-Dr a conmiunity moves, acts, and 
' lives; -lifestyle reflects worldview. ^ 

4. T*e religious diirienslon Is manifested in both religious and nonre ] J j^ii r us 
traditions- " v 

5. Religious, traditions develop out of the interaction of the adherents 
with the sacred in time and space. ^ , 

6. A religious tradition is a pattern of thinking, feeling, valuing, and 
acting preserved by a community and manifested in symbols, events^, persons, 
documents, artifacts, rites, customs, beliefs, and Adeas\ 

7. Religious communication is symbolic; it points beyond itself. 

8. The religious dimension is universally panifest in human societies. 
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T}\e ti^lglous dimension is both a personal and a community experience, 

If).. The religious dimension and culture are mutually interdependent, 

ReJigjous experiences and expressions change oyer time, 

12. " The study of the religious dimension and of religious traditions is 
an integral part of the study > of^ humankind, 

^' • Concepts 

STORY [worlavlew, coirani ttnent ] 

Religious Concepts 



WAY [lifesVyle] 



SarTed Time 
Sacred SpacB 
Sacred Literature 
, Sacred Objects 
Sacred Syinb9ls 

Social Process Concepts 

D^iversity 

Interaction 

Change 

Acculturation 
Sensitlvities yN/ 

Developing self-concepfc^ 



Myth 

Ritual 

Ceremony 

Celebration 

Religious Leaders 



Religious Traditions 
Reiligious Community 
Religious Institutions 
Religious Adherents 



1, feeling free to mak^ appropriate references to and statements 
about her own fe^Jrfngs, values, worldview, lifestyle , and 
religious and/orfeecular traditions 

2, ^ living openly by the commitments which his worldview and life- \ 

style- entail ^ 

Developing empachy for others 

3, appreciating the diversity of worldviews and lifestyles in 
human societies ' 

A, supporting a persbn in his beliefs and behavior which are unique 
to his secular or religious tradition 

5, considering the values of particular traditions whi^h are involved 
in decisions people raake^ 



Skills 



ERJC 



relating one's knowledge and personal experience to the learnlnc 
situation ^ 

participating in a real experience through 
sense experience 
simulation 
field trips 



4. develoBlng and testing concepts, generalizations, and 
interpretations by 

* stating and checking hypotheses 

acquiring infortnat^oh through 

listening . ' ^ 

viewing 

^ Interpreting graphic materials 

reading ' , 

loc I ting information 
organizing information 
comijaring and contrasting 
0^ . analyzing infonbation 

making associations a 

5. attaining concepts ^ 



i 



6. 



attaining personal meaning of ev^^s and behaviors 



7, ap^plylng generalizations and interpretations tp'make judgments j 

8. becoming sensitized through 

exploring feelings and values 
expressing feeli^ngs and values 

empathizing * *^ • 

exploring implications and consequences . 

■ * . • ■ 

* 9, wprking with others effectively , 
social partic4j>at:^on skills 

creativity andW expressive cpmmunications skills 

TEACHER SELF-INSfRUCTIONAL KITS '\ 

In part because of the controversial nature of learning about religion in 
public schools, and in part because of ednfused images of what teaching about 
religion in elementary schools looks like in practice, the staff of tUe Religion 
In- Elementary School Social Studies Project produced several kinds of media for 
teachers and interested coiranunity leaders. First, four self-instructional kits 
with a boojclet of verbal material accompahie.d by audio-cassette tapes arid video- 
tapes are available. Second, a video-tape for each grade level (one through ' 
six) describes the objectives, materials, and approaches used along with scenes 
of classroom iilteraction.* ' 

The grade level video-tapes are designed for informational purposes. By watch- 
ing these tapes, teachers administratots, and community groups get an overview 
of the content, methods, and procedures employed in the student materials. The 
Teacher Self-Instructional Kits, however, are designed primarily for educational 
purposes:"^ 



*These audio and video-tapes Will be available from the Division of Instructibnaf 
Research and Service (DIRS), Florida State University, Tallahassee 32306, .after 4 
December 31, 1975. 



( 
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-KIT I: Consisting of la booklet and one audio-cassett^v this ' \ 
Kit presents the Supren^ Court's 1963 majority opinion 
on the Abingdon-Murray cases for analysis; offers diverse . ' 

, definitions of "rejigion" so that pa1:tl,cipantff"mly refine . 
\ ^ . , their own defin»ition; discusses several, views of "ooj^ct- S- , 

ivity" in light of the Court's usag^ and in the context • 
of religion study ; and urges , participants to deyeiop and 
warrant their views on religion study in elementary sdiool 
social studies. 

KIT II: Consisting of a booklet andan audiprcassette, this Kit. > ' 
• . confronts participants with their own'' coi^cept ions of 

appropriate teacher competencies atid QWardcteristics 
relating them to the demands of teaching about religion^/' 
asks participants to review the RESS rationale and 
objectives; and aJ|fcws an opportunity to assess the 
internal consistency of Proji^ct approaches to lesirning 
about religion* „ - " 

KIT III: ^(ionsisti?ig of a booklet and a series of brl6f video-tapes 
♦ shcfwing classroom interaction, this ^Kit of fers' a variety 

I of xlassroom^lessons from Levels One, Tyo, and, Three. The 

V , classroom lessons are^ategorized by the types <>f insttuctidnal 

objectives sought. Participants are asked to asses> the lessons v 
^ and their classroom use against 1) their conception of . "religion" 
study and 2) their conception of effective elementary'' school / 
^ teaching, and learning. . / ' ^ 

KIT IV: Consisting of a booklet and a series of brieivideo-t^pes 

showing clasisroom interaction, this Kit is similar to KIT HI 
except that ±t is intended for fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
teachers and uses lessons and classroom scenes from those 

levels. " V 

* ■ , ' , -••"'./■ 

• • • • . ' . ■ ' C 

Normally, teachers wduld use KITS I, JI, AND III if they are in-seryice 
or pre-service primary level instructors,, or tiTS IV, V, AND Vi if they* 
are in-service or pre-service tdach^rs, at the fourth,^ fifth, or sd^xth gracje.x 
level. ^ . 

RESS Teacher Self-Instructional KIT I involvqfd a careful consideration of 
1) Supreme Cot/rt decisions and the legal limitations upon religion in public v 
education, 2) definitions of "religion" and "objectivity" in relation to ^ • 
teaching about_ religion, and 3) the reasons for teaching about .religion in > 
elementary school/social studies programs. KIT II assumes that l) readers 
have studied KIT I and that we have reached some ^igreement on what religion is 
and 2) on what might be studied by students in elementary* schools, and 3) why 
religion ought to be studied. 



KIT II is a 'how book. It is concerned /with the organization of instruction 
concerning religion and teacher performance^. :Insights are offered from learn- 
ing theorists which helped to guide the desigin of the. RESS material's and whlqh 
should contribute to effective instruction using thotfe materials. -The KIT 
includes the general objectives of the R^SS materials, the scope and sequence 
of content, a sample organization of a complete i#Lt, and a sample lesson show- 
^ng what religion "looks like" for classrooms with young students.- Each portion 
Q 1^ contains sets of questions |or«|t^«|.^]^ersVself-e^^^ , 

1)0060 



■ : ^ ^ GENERAL OBJECTIVES FOR KIT II 
; . After studying this KIT , eacft j^artitripant will be able to 

1. Identify personal conceptions of effective and ineffective teacher 
behavior and to relate those conceptions to teaching about religion 
in sot: 1^1 studies classrooms. ' . 

2. ^ •Identify varieties of teaching methods and media available for 

teaching about religion in social studies, and to State how the 
selection of methods and of media is governed by the objectives 
for a lesson. , ^ 

3. State sCveral factors in recent learning theories which give direct 
insight into how instruction should be structured to facilitate 
classroom learning, and to see the consistency between th'fese insights 
and the organization of instruct ional encounters In the RESS materials. 

4. Describe how the structure and content of the "RESS materials provided 
not only conform to Supreme Court decision^ but also conform to some 
recent developments in learning theory. ■ ^ ' 

5. Explain why any instructional decision reflects assumptions (im- 
plicitly or explicitly) which the teacher holds about a) the 

way children learn; b) what knowledge is worth knowing; c) the inquiry 
skills most necessa^^ d) the way society is , will be , and ought to be, 

6. Reflect upon, the assumptions made in the participant's own in- 
^structional decisions, including the decision to use (or not to use) 

the RESS materials, and i*ncluding decisions about how those materials 
are used with .children. / 



TWO EVALUATION TECHNMUES 



The experimental version of Teacher Self-Instructional K^-t II ^as sub,initted to 
two types bf evaluation. First, *i#ligion scholars and eaucators were invited 
to review the KIT aird provid€i written comments and suggestions for revision. 
'Second, the KIT was used with appjroximately one hundred pte-service teachers 
in university 'classes, in order to determine strengths and weaknesses "f or future 
revisipns. The followin'g sections present the major conclusions of these 
evaluations tor revising KIT II. 

I -REVIEWS BY RELIGION SCH01J\RS AND EDUCATORS 

.While KIT II was being tested in a teacher-training setting, ' the RESS staff 
sought reactions to and ^evaluations of the KIT from a number of scholars 
involved in the issue of religion in public education, Constructive comments , 
and criticism were received from: 

^Dr. Francis J. Buckley, S.J. 

(Department of TJieology - University of San Francisco 

Dr. Charles H. Reynolds . 

(Department of Religious Studies - University of Tennessee) 
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Dr^^RQllin S. Armour 

(Head of Department of Religion - Auburn University) 

Dr. James STAckerman ^ 
(Institute on Teaching the Bible in Secondary English - 
Indiana University) \ , . 

Dr. Nicholas Piadiscajzi . . • " 

(Public Education Religion Studies Center - Wright ^tate University) 

Dr. Thomas Kraabel 

(xniairtnan of Religious Studies - University of Minnesota) 

- ., ■ , ■ » <» ■ 

Dii. Edwin Gaustad 

(Departtaent of History - University of 'California, Riverside) 

There was a general consensus among these scholars tfi^kt the KIT was informative, 
well organized, and well written. They^found KIT II to be "straightforward and 
easy to follow," so structured that a teiicher new to the problems could easily 
apprdach and deal^with them. ' 

KIT II was viewed as containing clear and functional objectives, excellent 
format, and gjpnerally very good conterit. There was concern about the nature 
of the audienipe;^ was KIT 11 intended for social studies teachers already in 
the field, or \social studies education majors doing practice teaching in the 
schools? qr is there no difference? KIT II could serve as a -refresher for 
teathers in the field, but it assumes a great deal of knowledge in learning 
theory for a student teacher. , ^ 



um 



Criticism was addressed to the gap between the subject "religion" and the 
''education" elements in KIT II. It wffs suggested that the subject "religion" 
could be used more frequently to illustrate the learning theory being discussed, 
and would thus serve to further clarify both concepts. ^ 

■* ■ " " , ' 

A. Teacher Characteristics For Social Education ^ - ^ - 

rost of the rdligion scholars found the section dealing with characteristics ^ 
of an effective and ineffective teacher very interesting, but there was some 
quefjtion as to the reaction of an experienced teacher to this exercise/ "Under 
the guise of introducing i^eligion are you telling her/him how to be a good * 
teacher?" W<^uld this not strain the rapport between the teacheis and* curricul 
designer? Or are these characteristics c^entral to, effective .teaching about 
religion? Piloting of the materials was with^^^udent-teachers so the issue 
has not yet been faced ^ '> 

The self-evaluation exercise on page 7 could use a question concerning the 
tocher's self-concept, proposed one scholar. He suggested a question that 
asked; "Must I always pbovtHH^ answers and information to feel comfortable, - 
or am I at home emotionally serving as an inquiry-oriented teacher?" 

B. Teaching Methods Continuum 

The continuum of teaching methods on page 9 could be visually more effective 
The point was also rajised that most ^teachers, parents, and clergy expect 
"religion"^ be taught in the ways found on the extreme left end of the 
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RRSS has moved quite a distance to the other end of the continuum, and this 
fact needs to be further illustrated and emphasized. 

C. Media Selection 

Little attention was^i^iven to this particular section with the exception of 
one scholar who found the cha^t (page 12) to be "cryptic and obscure."^ The 
. pre-servlcc teachers did have some difficulty translating this section meaning- 
fully to a religion curriculum, without illustrations presented in the text. 

b. Wliere We're Going:^ Some Major Objectives for Religion Study 

This section (and section /*E*') is^ really the heart of KIT II, aad^ should perhaps 
be featured as such. Novak's statement on religion studies was described by 
one scholar^as not beinp that helpful since the concepts are not used in the 
rest of the KIT. And it was suggested that his use of "story'* is merely jargon. 
However, the use of "story" is a central concept in the sample encounter on 
pages 20-37 and perhaps this needs to be better illustrat^A* 

^The nl^in ideas and religious concepts that RESS features (pages 16 and 17) have 
raised ^sorcie interesting questions^ Dr. Kraabel suggests that these are "huge" 
ideas ^and' foreign to most new teachers, Fre wonders if there is a way to ease 
into them? . 

* s 

Nain idea //4 (The religious dimension is manifested ill both religious and non- 
religious traditions) could be reworded to reduce confusion (i.e,. The religious 
dlinonsion is manifested in both institutionalized religions and "secular" 
traditions). Main ideas //5 and //7 appeared to one scholar to be value judgments 
to the "non-believer" and judged by him/her to be inappropriate for public 
school study. ("Reli*gious traditions develop out of the interaction of ^tire 
adherents with the sacred in time and space." ^"Religious communication is 
symbolic: it points beyond itself.") It is interesting that these two main 
idgas were difficult for pre-service teachers to undei^stand. Perhaps the 
twelve main ideas proposed by RESS are better accompanied by a text - a para- 
graph which elaborates and gives examples for each. . 

.The religious concepts may be another source of confusion for educators. The 
students had difficulty with "sacred time" and "sacred space" and in differ- 
entiating' "ritual," "ceremony," and "celebration." If these are "self- 
instruc;^ional" Kits, then perhaps there should be more discussion illustrating 
these concepts and ideas. Perhaps the "sci'ssors" diagram (page 19) should be 
emphasized and placed more strategical!Ly^ 

E, Putting It All Together In RESS:. A Sample Encouater ^ 

Most of the scholars wWre impressed with the sample encounter but there was 
the -suggestion that an encounter which dealTt more explicitly with religious 
elements would be more enlightening to the educators. As Professor Buckley 
observed: 

■ i TherB is much excellent 'educational material here, but they do 
not seem to lead to a concept of sacred space. This does not seem 
to be an apt illustration for a kit on religious education, [sic] . 
It may be functional in the over-all program for the children , but 
a lesson which has some religious elements should be used in the kit, 
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Tn addicion, the encounter should represent RESS finest efforts, 'Test 
one sew the seeds of subconscious contempt for religious studies," 

F. Insights From Learning Theorists | 

l-he learning theory section Is the prime area where ''religion*' examples - 
and "education" examples need to be joined, together . 

Professor Buckley notes that this section alpears to set up a false opposltio 
between the theories of Bruner and Jones. As Professor Buckley observed: 

Page 42 , paragraphs 2-4 are misleading. Bruner is not so / ^ 
much interested in ^ the starting point as in organization and 
assimilation of knowledge; Jones is more concerned with arolising 
initial interest and reinforcing ^concepts with emotion. Both 
approaches are compatible (as remarked on page 47) — the end * ' 
of the qubtd from Jones shows that he also is intere$ted in 
assimilation through organization. 

The Suchman model was thought to be too theoretical for the KIT's audience. 
There was equal questioning of thfe presence of the Borton model. It was 
suggested that the Bortpn categories were poorly named and contained too 
many disparate elements to be ^useful. Perhaps his questions (What? So What? 
and Now l^/hat?) could be used without the use of the categories. 

Professor Ackerman's comments are insightful and typical of the responses 
we received from scholars in religion: 

J found Kit II quite a bit more difficult to move through, 
and it was hard for me to imagine ho^ teachers would respond 
to it. By now, of course, you will have*^ year of field ■ " 
testing under your belts and will know much ^better ^ than I 
which parts went over and which parts will need revising. My 
^biggest problem in evaluating the matez;ial is that I was not 
si^re who the* students were: social studies teachers already 
^ in the field, or social studies education majors doing - practice y 

teaching in the schools. I "bm assuming it was the former. " ' ; 

Some more specific comments on Kit II: ^ > 

. . ^ ' -i'- . ■ -,: ' 

A. Teacher characteristids. I fourW^Mthis section quite ^' 
interesting and helpful as a review to all my sins of omission 
and commission, but how would an experienced teacher react to 
this? Under the guise of introducing religion you are telling 
her first how to be a good teacher. I am assuming .that Kit 1 
would already establish a good rapport between the teacher 
and the team of instructors , but even then I would imagine ' 
that the instructor would need a great deal of sensitivity in 
dealing with this area. ' * 

The same would apply to part B. Don't teachers already 
know -this? Won' t they find it a bit condescending for the 
expert in religion to come in and tell them the diffet^nce 
between recitation and role-playing? 

I found part C, probably because I still ha^ very little 
background in media, to be rather cryptic and A>scure . 



Parts D and E are the heart of the kit, and they are excellent' — 
especially part D. The state^nt samwarizing general objectives on 
pages 16-18 is superb. You will know better than I how Part B went 
r over. At first I was a little set back by the content organization 
and sample modules — is this really what Novak and Eiiade are getting 
at? How will elementary school students respond to this? But, after 
a 24 hour mulling process, I'm more open to what^ you have laid out 
and would be very interested in hearing the response* We've had 
four elementary age, children in our family, and I should know, but 
I'm just^ot sure how they would respond. 

Again, in Part F, I found the Jones-Bruner-Piaget theories most 
interesting , and perhaps^ teachers who've been away from school would 
be'^^inte rested in their theories and applying them to what they have 
been doing in the classroom; bu^ might they not find €his a bit 
C condescending? I'm not sure. I found the model by Suchman on 

pages 42-44 a little^ too much typical. School of Education theoretics, 
but all the rest is clearly stated and interesting. Shouldn't it 
be concluded with more direct tie-ins to the teaching of religion? 

I find what you are doing very exciting, and I just wish I 
could work with you all in the course of^your -experimental field 
testing. I'm sure I would learn a lot that would help our institute 4 
- program. » . 

II TRIAL \ik OF THE KIT WITH PRE-SERVICE TEACHERS 

Two sections of. a four week mini-course on Religion in Public Education were 
offered to students as part of a Social Foundation of Educaition course in the 
College of Education. KITs^I and II served as the text for the* course. The 
students came from a wide vari^y of majors (i.e., speech pathology, social 
welfare, music therapy, elementary education) but were all seeking a teaching 
certificate upon graduation. They could choose from a number of mini-courses, 
and would have two such experiences in the course of the academic quarter. 

Some students selected this p2*%icular mini-course because the texts were 
provided by the instructor. Others noted that discussion was emphasized in 
the description^of the course, and would therefore provide a novel experience 
to their undergraduate program. (Approximately half the students had no pre- 
vious experience with a discussion-oriented sett;ing, high school included.) 
Other students felt this course would teach them how to successfully indoc- 
trinate, children into their own religious ideo3;i5gy>^There were also^some 
students who were curious to know what -role religioneould play in public 
education. Their presence in the course did not necessarily represent their 
first choice for a mini-course, but perhaps a second or even third choice.- 

Kir II, which deals with the nature and structure of the educational encounter, 
offered these students a realistic , view of what a religion curriculum actually 
looks like, as well as a good deal of learning theory. A pre and post test 
' which focused on acquisition of knowledge demonstrated that they were able to 
deal successfully with the content of the KIT. For an exp^ienced and informed 
teacher some of the KIT would be more of a refresher. But for these students, 
the learning theory section was somewhat overwhelming and removed from their 
own educational experiences to date . However, they all were intrigued- with the 
sample encounter from the first level of RESS because for the first 'time they 



could see a practical application of the Ideas with which they had been 
wrestling. 



Student ^Evaluation • . 

" ■, ^ . • 

■ t, ■ ♦ ■ 

Studer\ts were asked to evaluat;e the mlnl^course (using Kits I and II) at 
Its conclusion. The majority of them felt; the organization and content 
of the mini-course was very good, and that the course was^ extremely 
relevant to Issues In American public education.^ They felt it gave them 
a better understanding of Issues In modern American^ education, but even 
more significantly, the majority stuJents felt the course encouraged 
them to think critically about their own attitudes, beliefs, and values 
as^they relate to teaching and to students in public Institutions. 

At the exclusion of class. It was not -uncommon to have a few students 
remain late and comment to the Ins true tar how, the course forced them 
to focus In on an Issue they had never even thoughts^ about before. They 
told of how. they would share their ''new Ideas" with student-teachers 
not In the course, and how they felt confident enough to, support their 
positions in the face of opposition.' ^ 

The college students in pre-iservice education programs who took the 
mini-course, plus students who took the course^ the previous year ax\^ 
those who used the self-instructional KIT in their elementary school 
methods glass, were positive in their evaluation of the e:^erience and ' 
the'KIT. This was revealed by student performance, unsolicited comments, 
and post" instructional anonymous questionnaires. The following conclusions 
hold not only for those students who used the self-instructlonal KITs 
in concert with the' twelve-hDur classroom discussion time In the two 
mini-course sections, but with students who used the KITs in a six-hour 
mini-course, and with students who used the self-instructional KITs, 
independent of classroom dis jftissions . 

1. KIT II simply tries to do too much. It contains a little hit on a 
lot of ideas with the res.ult th^t all^suffer. In addition, in its 
current type-script form, the format is confusing. It is difficult 
to distinguish^ between text and quotations, and among RES S staff 
commentary in headootes, teacher's guide material, and student 
material. As a result, KIT II does not offer pre-service and in- 
service^ teachets the powerful experience which KIT I did. 

2. There needs to be more ."religion" in KIT II, both in its content 
and in the examples used, to illustrate points in ^learning theory "and 
in organizing educational experiences. For example, instead of pre- 
senting one sample module on sacred space from the Level I material, 
the KIT should contain several sample lessons dealing with the same 
concept at various Levels. Again, the teaching methods ccmtinuum 
needs examples cast-^n terms* of concrete instanced of teaching about 
religion.* The,,|i6dia selection model would be much more meaningful 
in later KITs as a summary or synthesizing device for the diverse 
media %id methp^s which are presented to teachers. 

*This. was a central accomplishment in our secondary school film series and 
study-packets for teachers on teaching about religion in social studies. 
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3. In the same vein, the statement of 'Win ideas" in the RESS objectives 
needs some text to flesh out the rather cryptic statements and to pro- 
vide illustrations. The "objectives'V are not self-instructional —and 
. student queries demonstrated this/^ Future revisions need to include a 
paragraph with each objective. - Of course, the Teacher's Gtilde to each 
Level of the RESS material contains quotations from scholars and com- 
mentaries for teachers^ as they begin Vo use an Encounter in the classroom 
— but this does not help when those obj ectives are condensed in a self- 
ins tructional packet and the Teacher's Guides are not available or cited* 

The concepts in those *'ob jectives'* may need elaboration, but there was 
much less confusion on this p^int than on the "main ideas." Certainly 
the concepts are adequately illustrated in KITs III and IV, but that 
may be little consolation to teachers laboring on KIT III ' 

A. The teacher characteristics section, while questioned by several religion 
scholars, proved to be very valuable to pre-service teachers. It aided 
personal reflection and self-revelation on their own instructional style 
— and those which they had encountered as students. In the' judgment of, ' 
the RESS staff, ther^ are appropriate and inappropriate teacher behaviors 
<when dealing with religion. There are^ constructive, affirming behaviors 
and very destructive behaviors when dealing with children in. any subject 
area, and as teachers we need many opportunities to assess our own per- 
f6nnance and dispositions*. 
■ * ' 

5. The KIT needs less cryptic presentations of theory. If instructional 
theory is retained, more direct linkage to teaching about religion 
should be included. The Bruner-Piaget-Jones material did not function 
in v^ry powerful ways and the Suchman model was dysfunctional as offered 
to leaders. The authors need to rethink this section and mold a pre- 
sentation similar to the style used by the Childhood Education Associa- 
tion International in its publications.'' This would involve fey diagrams 
(models) and a more empathetic, well-illustrated nar^rative. It would 
involve less concentration upon the theories of the "Great Masters" and 
more emphasis upon surveys' of useful research findings in the area3 of 
empathy (Robert Selman's' research) , group growth (J.R. Gibb) , conceptual 
''systems (Kelly, Rokeach, and Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder), pers^bnality 
(Maslow, Coles, Erikson) , etc. as these research findings help to dij^cern 
educational routes to the attainment of the stated objectives. 

VJhile the pre-service teachers did achieve the stated objectives for KIT II 
(although those objectives were not as cbncise as in KIT I) and while the 
teachers did find the KIT a useful experience, the RESS staff feels that it 
needs? 'more work. The comments listed above outline the major tasks of that 
work I 

ADDENDUM : 

1, p. 3 - give some indication that the list of effective and Ineffective 
behaviors continues on next page 

2. p. 14 - 2nd paragraph (//I) - since this is the first reference to 
Religion in Elementary Social Studies it is an appropriate place to 
put RESS in parentheses. [i.e. - (RESS)] 
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3. Remove hyphen from footnote - The Public Education Religion Studies Center 

4. p. IQ - REALIA (what does that-mean?) 

5. p. 52 ~ underline- Journal of Church &^ State 

6. p. 52 - Service Center for Teachers of History now defunct 

7. p. 52 ~ address of Religious Heritage of , America wrong - correct one: 



1000 Qbnnecticut Avenue, N.W/ 
Suite ilOO • 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



8. p. 52 -under Public Education Religion Studies Center - 

^ strike "Higher Education" and insert "where^appli,cable post- 

secondary education" 



9. p. 48 - paragraph 4 - shifting gender 
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